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We are specialists in fine line renderings for newspaper and magazine 
reproductions of illustrations and products. These are prepared by 
photographic means, scratchboard renderings or by the perfect use of 
both methods. On request we will mail additional proof sheets of this 
type and also of our 3 and 4 color line work prepared photographically 
from continuous tone copy for letterpress, lithography or silk screen. 
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Experimental Mo-glu print by one 
of Norman Gorbaty’s child artist 
students. 


Print is published bi-monthly, six 


issues to the volume. This is the Oct.-Nov. 1956 
issue, Vol. X, No. 5. Publication and editorial 
office, 7 West 44th St., New York 36, 
Telephone: OXford 7-1264. Subscription rate 
$7.50 a year; foreign postage $1.00 additional. 
Copyright, 1956, by William Edwin Rudge, 
Publisher, Inc. All rights reserved. Entered as 
second class matter April 11, 1955 at New 
York, N. Y., under the Act of March 8, 1879. 
Additional entry at Burlington, Vt. Editor, 
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you want “Better Printing for Better Selling.” 
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DAVIS, DELANEY, INC. 


141 E. 25th St., New York, 10, MUrray Hill 6-2500 * In Philadelphia: 1518 Walnut St., Phila. 2, PEnnypacker 5-18 


We see things in their worst light so they'll always look good to you. 
Our Macbeth Overhead Lamp illuminates press proofs with both true 
“north light” and ultra-high-red incandescent light. When we compare 
press sheets to engraver’s proofs and color swatches, by day or by night, 
we check color-match under both lighting extremes. Only this way can 
we be sure the colors will match under any conditions, Constant Macbeth- 
checking of sheets assures you of color accuracy throughout your entire 
run. The Macbeth Overhead Lamp helps us to produce quality color work 


every time. It is another reason why you should call Davis. Delaney when 

















TOP DRAWER 


A great deal of the fun of editing a magazine like 
PRINT is in meeting with the incredible range of 
personalities which make up the world of graphic 
arts. 

Not incredible but in many ways an anachron- 
ism in this hustle bustle called New York is the 
genuinely devoted bookseller. These are becoming 
a rarer and rarer species. George Wittenborn is one; 
Herman Igersheimer of Museum Books another, 
and our California friend Vernon Sowers still an- 
other. These are scholarly gentlemen first, and none 
the less first-rate business men secondly. Their 
knowledge is inevitably encyclopaedic and they 
part with this hard-earned knowledge to us, the 
less well-informed, with an earnest readiness. 

These thoughts were prompted by a letter from 
George Wittenborn telling us of his enforced move 
to 1018 Madison Avenue in New York. The idea of 
moving more than 75,000 extremely valuable books 
on the fine and applied arts seemed not to faze this 
gentleman one wit. The idea simply appalls us. At 
any rate, this month willsee George Wittenborn and 
his knowledgeable staff in their new large quarters 
with good exhibition space and, as he says, “‘more 
convenient facilities for browsers.’”’ A pleasant 
thought that somebody still thinks of the “‘brow- 
ser,’ buyer or not. 
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Only an issue or so ago our Associate Editor Earnest 
Elmo Calkins wrote with affection and great praise 
of R. B. Fishenden, for more than twenty years the 
Editor of the Penrose Annual. It is sad to report 
that on October 7th he died suddenly at his home 
in England. 

(continued on page 4) 
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No geniuses, 


just sound craftsmen 
generating the 
creative spark 
that invites 
response. 


N Sales Promotion by 


10 East 49th Street, N.Y. EL 5-1530 
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Top Drawer (continued) 


The American publishers of the Penrose Annual, 
Hastings House (New York), and Lund Humphries 
(London) have written to say “... it is important 
that his work--and in particular the completion of 
Volume 51 now in mid-preparation—-be taken to 
the worthiest possible conclusion. To this end a 
small editorial committee, almost rather more a 
consortium of his friends, has been formed with the 
sole immediate object of making this, his last 
volume, something of which he would have been 
proud.” The members of this committee are: Mrs. 
Beatrice Warde, H. M. Cartright, R. S. Hutchings, 
Anthony W. Bell, and Charles Hasler, the designer 
of the present volume. We wish them success in 
carrying on Mr. Fishenden’s work. 

We shall miss the almost inevitable note that 
came after each issue that we have edited, saying 
why he liked this and, more to the point, why he 
didn’t like that--always with a fine and scholarly 
reason for both. We shall miss him— and his letters. 





We used to have a regional correspondent named 
Steve Watts. He retired, and retired so deeply that 
we lost him, but now he has come back to life with 
four pages of “fun and games’”’ set and printed at 
his Privateer Press, Skyline Bend Farm, Front 
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There's a choice of Berthold Scripts 

to fit any mood and occasion. 

Made by the Berthold Typefoundry of Berlin, 
West Germany. Specimens on request. 
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268 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
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and as the years progressed, customers 

have been our most important consideration. 
We have been fortunate. Many customers 
have continued to favor us with their requests. 
Only faith in our qualifications to please 

them has been our reward. We ran across 

a piece of our advertising on a blotter 

of many years ago, and have never 

forgotten its great value and thoughts — 


*How much is a customer worth? 


The value of an old customer—or 
the cost of securing a new one— 
cannot be measured in dollars and 
cents. A business without cus- 
tomers cannot exist. Therefore 
customers are our greatest asset. 
Select them carefully, serve them 
faithfully, but, most important 
of all, satisfy them. 

We appreciate and thank all our customers 

for their faith in us. 





Call any company listed below for complete 
delivery of your requirements, day or night. 


THE WOODROW PRESS, INC. + Printers 

ATLAS TYPOGRAPHIC SERVICE, INC. + Typographers 
WOODROW OFFSET CORPORATION + Lithographers 
all units located at 

227 East 45th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
Telephone: MUrray Hill 7-0314 








*Reprinted from Printers’ Ink—“Notes from a 
Sales Manager Handbook” by C. F. Hatmaker 
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Top Drawer (continued) 


Royal, Va. We read the first issue of the pastime 
printer but the second issue doesn’t make “‘fittin’ 
readin’ ” for New Yorkers—not at least for this 
New Yorker who yearns for the country, and now 
refuses to beat himself by reading the likes of 
“roasting ears are ripe... A bumper crop of wild 
blackberries yielded ten quarts for jelly, with a 
goodly share frozen for pies. . . Summer Rambo 
apples burden the limbs of the aged trees and Miz 
Gincy, la cuisinera completemente, fulfills her earthly 
mission in the harvest kitchen. There grows a color- 
ful array of widemouth mason jars. A grape year, 
the White Concords ripen in their shady arbor. . .” 

And so our latter day Thoreau belabors the city 
folk—no wonder he has no time for PRINT. 
Steve Watts, please remove my name from your 
mailing list! 
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Collins, Miller & Hutchings, Inc. is a Chicago 
engraving house. They also publish a small house 
magazine of some distinction called Jllustration. It 
is a magazine, to quote C. M. & H., “‘for advertisers 
and advertising agencies.’”” The most recent issue 
covers the work of Franklin McMahon, a painter 
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and “‘on-the-spot”’ illustrator. The front and back 
covers are four-color reproductions of his paintings 
while the inside pages are devoted to his black and 
white work while on special assignments. It is quite 
a tribute to an artist and a fine example of the work 
of a good engraving house. 
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Graffiti is an Italian word meaning scribblings or 
scratchings found on rocks, walls, vases, and other 
objects. PRINT recently used such a cover from the 
New York subway, and earlier some “‘abstractions” 
from Italian walls. Now the Museum of Modern Art 
has an exhibition of photographs taken over the 
past twenty years by the French artist, Brassai. 
Approximately 120 photographs selected by Ed- 
ward Steichen and called “‘Language of the Wall’ 
will be on view until late January. 

Brassai’s photographs of these graffiti have been 
divided into five categories: faces, magic, death, 
love, animals. They bring to us and preserve a 
unique aspect of everyday life. 
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Top Drawer (continued) 
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A very determined housewife from Birmingham, 
Alabama, crashed the New York art world with a 
vengeance last month. After three years of at- 
tendance at the Art Students League and a one- 
man show at the Barbizon Hotel Gallery, Mrs. 
Hook was determined that more people should see 
her paintings. This very direct lady chose a very 
direct means and rented a billboard in Times 
Square. For ten days her fourteen paintings hung 
just above a corner hot dog stand where the passing 
thousands could scarcely miss them. No report on 
sales but Mrs. Hook thinks the $400.00 it cost her 
well spent. 
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NEW YORK GRAPHIC SOCIETY 


ee for more than a 
quarter of a century for its fine 
color reproductions of paintings, New 
York Graphic Society has now emerged 
as a major publisher of books on_ the 
fine arts. The UNESCO World Art 
Series was launched in 1954 with the 
cooperation and editorial aid of the 
United Nations “to bring within the 
reach of artists, teachers, students and 
the wide art-loving public, the finest 
quality color reproductions of master- 
pieces of art which have hitherto been 
known only to a limited few.” 

N EQUALLY distinguished series on 

The Great’ Masters of the Past has 


just been inaugurated. Art Directors, 
artists, students —a// persons interested 
in graphic arts —will find these beautiful 
New York Graphic Society art books an 
endless source of inspiration and delight. 
A gift for you 

O INTRODUCE these beautiful volumes, 

New York Graphic Society will be 
pleased to send you its unique 32-page 
catalog containing 257 full-color repro- 
ductions of world art-—a collector's item 
in itself. This extraordinary catalog, 
which is usually offered at $1.00 a copy, 
will be sent free to readers of PRINT who 
request it on their professional letterhead. 


THE UNESCO WORLD ART SERIES 


Each volume of the World Art Sertes is devoted to a particular monument or period of art ina UNESCO 
member state. Because this is a completely cooperative affair, the contents of the books are an indigen- 
ous part of the culture and art stream of each member nation. ‘The books are printed in Milan in six 
to ten color offset lithography by the experienced firm of Amilcare Pizzi. Volumes appear in a standard 
format: page size 13” x 18!9'’; 32 full-color reproductions, mostly 11’ by 15’’, plus several black and 
white illustrations in the text. These are the largest art books with color plates in print. 

Price of each volume, $16.50. Color plates from all books in the UNESCO World Art Series may 
be purchased separately; descriptive captions are printed on the reverse side. $2.00 each 





I. INDIA. Paintings from the Ajanta Caves. 
Text by Mandanjeet Singh, Introduction by 
Jawaharlal Nehru. 

Hl. EGYPT. Paintings from tombs and temples. 
Text by Jacques Vandier, Introduction by 
Mohamed Naguib. 

Hl. AUSTRALIA, Aboriginal paintings from 
Arnhem Land. ‘Text by Sir Herbert Read, Intro- 
duction by Charles Mountford. 

IV. YUGOSLAVIA. Medieval frescoes. ‘Text 
by Svetozar Radojcic, Introduction by ‘Talbot 
Rice. 


V. NORWAY. Paintings from Stave Churches. 
Text by Roar Hauglid, Introduction by Louis 
Grodecki. 

VI. IRAN, Early Persian miniatures. Text by 
Basil Gray, Introduction by André Godard. 
Ready Oct. 15. 

VII. ITALY. Frescoes by Masaccio. Text for 
Latin languages by Mario Salmi, English and 
German by Sir Philip Hendy. Ready Nov. 15. 
VIII. SPAIN. Catalonian Romanesque paint- 
ing. Text by Juan Ainaud de LaSarte. Ready 
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Further volumes on Ceylon, Japan, Russia, Mexico, Peru, Czechoslovakia and ‘Turkey will continue 
to augment this collection of beautiful and unique books. 


THE GREAT MASTERS OF THE PAST 


Page size 1114” x 15” 


ANTONELLO. Interpretive text by Stefano 
Bottari. The first definitive study, in color, of 
this Italian Renaissance master. 45 full-page 
tipped-in color plates, six black and white illus- 
trations. Now ready. $18.00 
ITALIAN PAINTING. Text by Edith Standen, 
Associate Curator of the Metropolitan Museum. 
The most comprehensive volume in color on 
painting and wall decoration in Italy from the 
6th to the 18th Centuries. 86 color plates, 12 
black and white illustrations. Ready Nov. 1. 

$20.00 


LOUVRE, Masterpieces Of Italian Painting. 


Text by Germain Bazin, the Louvre’s Chief 


Curator of Painting. A splendid representation 
of the Italian Masters in the world’s greatest 
treasure-house of art. 44 color plates, 5 black and 
white illustrations. Ready Nov. 15. $18.00 
RAVENNA MOSAICS. Text by Guiseppe 
Bovini. The extraordinary flowering of Early 
Christian and Byzantine art in 5th and 6th 
Century Ravenna. 46 color plates, 6 black and 
white illustrations. Ready Dec. 1. $20.00 


Also in preparation: MOSAICS OF ST. MARKS and BOTTICELLI 
NEW YORK GRAPHIC SOCIETY 95 East Putnam Avenue, Greenwich, Conn, 
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Top Drawer (continued) 


Anyone who has ever had anything to do with 
printing knows the problem of making copy fit. 
It is an age-old headache to make it come out right. 
Our favorite newspaper, The New York Times, 
seems to have resolved the problem in their usual 
competent manner. 

It appears that Saturday is a particularly bad 
day for the make-up man at the Times. For months 
now, as we have that leisurely Saturday morning 
coffee, and have been reading ‘“‘all the News that’s 
Fit to Print’, we have noticed the little three or 
four line items that are used to fill out a column 
when they are short of material. These little master- 
pieces of non sequiturianism from “‘goodness knows 
where” could provide hours of conversational 
gambits if one were to work seriously at collecting 
them. Below we print a few from a recent Saturday 
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* Full time fully-stoffed creative 
department for merchandising 
ideas, copy, layout, and 
finished art 


3420 West Capitol Drive, Milwaukee 16 


Telephone: Hilltop 5-1400 





edition that gave us pleasure. 


Winnipeg Statue a Landmark 

The famous ‘Golden Boy” 
statue atop the dome of the 
Manitoba Legislature is visible 
for miles around Winnipeg. 


U. S. Soybean Crop 
The United States soybean 
crop averages a little more than 
400 million bushels a year. 


See Stone Faces 60 Miles 
The likenesses of four American 
presidents carved in Mount Rush- 
more in Dakota’s Black Hills can 
be seen for sixty miles. 


Loch Ness in Scotland 


Loch Ness in Scotland is 
twenty-three miles wide and 
averages one and a quarter miles 
in width, 


Antiques Have Odor of Age 
Antique experts claim antiques 
have an ordor of age about them 
which cannot be faked. 
(Ordor? Hmm!) 


Baton Rouge's 48 Steps 
Louisiana’s state capitol at 
Baton Rouge has __ forty-eight 
steps, each inscribed with one of 
the names of the forty-eight states 
of the union. 


Woman at 80 Runs Factory 

OWEN SOUND, Ont.— Prob- 
ably one of the oldest business 
women in the country is a woman 
here who is still running a wood 
products factory at 80. 


Costa Ricans Farmers 
Most of the 970,000 people in 
Costa Rica live by farming, al- 
though oil, gold, zinc. lead, silver 
and maganese are mined. 
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If you absolutely insist on not giving PRINT as a 
Christmas present this year, we can only suggest 
that any of the following six books will make an 
admirable substitute. Including the aforementioned 
journal ($7.50 for six issues), the prices range from 
$2.75 to $20.00, and it would seem that all your 
shopping problems could be well resolved by a 
call on your bookseller. 

Let us start with the Rands’ J know a lot of 
things. Paul, and his wife Ann, have produced a 
truly original book that is full of humor to delight 
a child (and many an adult). The drawings have 
infinite charm and one feels that Harcourt Brace 
has labored mightily to catch the subtlety of color 
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a fitting type for all specifications... 
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now available 








every size for every need 


FORTUNE 


now for the first time, FORTUNE is available in the 


complete size range. 


light 
bold 
extrabold 


8 point to 60 point 
10 point to 6O point 
14 point to 6O point 


See your nearest Bauer Type distributor for full information 
and specimen sheets or write direct on your letterhead to: 


B@T 


BAUER ALPHABETS, INC. 


235 EAST 45TH STREET: NEW YORK17,N.Y. 


STATEMENT OF OWNERSHIP 


Statement required by the Act of August 24, 1912, as amended by the 
Acts of March 3, 1938, and July 2, 1946 (Title 39, United States Code, 
Section 233) showing the ownership, management, and circulation of 
PRINT, The Graphic Arts Magazine published Bi-monthly at New 
York, N. Y. for Aug.-Sept., 1956. 

1. The names and addresses of the publisher, editor, managing editor, 
and business managers are: publisher, Olga M. Bates, 20 Pine St., New 
York 5, N. Y.; editor, Lawrence A. Audrain, 124 East 31st St., New 
York, N. Y.; managing editor, none; business manager, none. 

2. The owners are: William Edwin Rudge Publisher Inc., 7 West 
44th St., New York 36, N. Y.; Olga M. Bates, 20 Pine St., New York, 
5, N. Y.; Lawrence A. Audrain, 124 East 31st St., New York, N. Y. 


3. The known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security holders 


owning or holding 1 percent or more of total amount of bonds, mort- 
gages, or other securities are: none. 

4. Paragraphs 2 and 3 include, in cases where the stockholder or 
security holder appears upon the books of the company as trustee or 
in any other fiduciary relation, the name of the person or corporation 
for whom such trustee is acting; also the statements in the two para- 
graphs show the affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the circum- 
stances and conditions under which stockholders and security holders 
who do not appear upon the books of the company as trustees, hold 
stock and securities in a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner. 
Signed Olga Marie Bates. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 25th day of Sept., 1956, 
Oscar M. Schneider, Notary Public. (My commission expires March 
30, 1958.) 
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BACK ISSUES 


Volume VII, No. 


Volume VIII, No 


Volume 1X, No. 


but not Back Numbers! 


3 ¢ Devoted entirely to the Typewriter 
and its many faces and uses. The only 
reference of its kind. 


-1 ¢ The firsts PROGRAM IN PRINT; 
the complete promotion and advertis- 
ing campaign of United Fruit Com- 
pany. How Chiquita became ‘““Top- 
Banana!” 


i) 


¢ PROGRAM IN PRINT on the New 
York Life Insurance Company. A 
century of advertising with NYLIC. 


We still have a few copies to offer at 
$1.00 each or all three for $2.00. En- 


close your check with order to: 


PRINT 


> West 44th St. 
New York 36, N.Y. Oxford 7-1264 
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Top Drawer (continued) 


demanded by the artist. Another children’s book, 
The Vegetabull, this time by the Anglo-Czech artist 
Jan Le Witt, is an amusing story with beautifully 
painted illustrations. This book is real fun. Again 
the Margaret McElderry-Harcourt touch——a truly 
good artist and his work faithfully reproduced hy 
Van Lear in Holland. 

William Lieberman’s book on Matisse grew out 
of the Modern Museum’s show last summer 
(PRINT, X:4). The text is informative and inter- 
estingly written and the 130 beautifully offset 
illustrations give one a new glimpse of this master 
draughtsman. 

Venice Observed by Mary McCarthy is, we think, 
one of the most beautiful books we have seen in a 
long time. It takes you behind the modern Venice 
and not only shows but describes entertai ‘vgly and 
knowledgeably those treasures of the past that 
make Venice such a fascinating place for all of us. 

The Selective Eye reminds one of the English 
annual, The Saturday Book, which used to be a joy 
to this reader once every twelve months. L’OEIL, 
from which all of the material is taken, is a French 
art magazine with superb color reproductions and 
really unusual articles on the world of art from the 
earliest times to our contemporary painters. Recom- 
mended as bedside reading for practically everyone. 
Italian Painting, another entry in the succeedingly 
beautiful books produced by the New York Graphic 
Arts Society, has 86 tipped-in full color plates, all 
extremely well produced. Edith Standen, Associate 
Curator at the Metropolitan Museum of Art, has 
written an illuminating reference to the whole 
marvelous pageant of Italian art. 


VENICE OBSERVED by Mary McCarthy. With a 
commentary and notes on the plates by Andre 
Chastel. Reynal & Co., New York. 50 full color 
and 115 monochrome plates. 200 pages. 12-14" x 
9-54", $15.00 


THE SELECTIVE EYE. An Anthology of the 
Best from L’OEIL. Edited by Georges and Rosa- 
mond Bernier. Reynal & Co., New York. 51 color 
and 184 monochrome plates. 192 pages. 12-!4’" by 
9-56", $8.75 

I KNOW A LOT OF THINGS by Ann and Paul 
Rand. Harcourt, Brace & Co., New York. $2.75 
THE VEGETABULL. Story and pictures by Jan 
LeWitt. Harcourt, Brace & Co., New York. $3.00 
MATISSE: 50 YEARS OF HIS GRAPHIC ART. 
Text by William S. Lieberman. George Braziller, 
Inc., New York. 5 color and 128 monochrome 
plates. 152 pages. 11-14”" x 8-34’. $10.00 
ITALIAN PAINTING: TWELVE CENTURIES 
OF ART IN ITALY. Text by Edith Standen. New 


York Graphic Society, Greenwich, Conn. 86 color 
and 18 black and white plates. 15’”” x 11-14’. $20.00 
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VICTORY PRESS 


BOOKLETS 





LETT ERHREADS 
BRO CHU RSS 
STYLISHLY DESIGNED 
AND CAREFULLY 
ELE GUTED At 
MODERATE PRICES. 


VICTORY PRESS, Inc. 


bOS-tfO 97h AVENUE 
Corona, New York @ _ ILlinois 8-7488 
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LE PONT NOTRE DAME, MENDE, an etching by John Taylor Arms (American 1887-1953) 


Mohawk. Superfine Text, 
— Ano Bristol 


This finest of texts, rich in appearance and extraordinary for cleanliness, 
has established itself as first choice among designers and producers 


of fine printing when quality and good taste are first considerations. 
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TO BE SEEN BUT NOT READ 
























That the forms of letters should 
fascinate our abstract painters is not 
surprising. For while they are designs 
that stand for something, they 
imitate nothing. Are they sounds to 
be seen? Or signs to be heard? 

Ulfert Wilke’s compositions have 
the quality of fine drumming. They 
are at times delicate and wiry——but 
often hard and dense. They range 
from the gently baroque to the 
classically simple. At the hands of 
this artist, calligraphy, stripped of its 
symbolic function, is a new rhythmic 
experience. 

We have often argued that good 
calligraphy, like good type, should be 
read, not seen. Here, we happily 
present the exception—-good calligra- 
phy that should be seen, not read. 
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The bold, smooth, generous sweep of 
the line makes you say “It’s an Os- 
born.” Next, you find yourself screw- 
ing your face into the countenance in 
the drawing, twisting your body into 
its gesture—you hum with the tune, 
so to speak. For a moment the draw- 
ing and you are playing Marcel 
Marceau; you become, in pantomine, 
the drawing. Surprise: you have 
never moved a muscle. 

This, in a sense, is the secret of 
every good cartoonist. If you want 
real audience participation, draw a 
grimace on a blackboard. 

But, even in his easiest advertis- 
ing illustrations (where compromise 
is like water in the wine), Osborn goes 
much deeper, closer to the core of art. 
He expresses himself. Each drawing 
carries his enthusiastic vitality, his 
moral sense (so Wisconsin), his opti- 
mism, his sense of belonging (so 
American). When you say “It’s an 
Osborn,” you recognize too, beyond 
the mechanical character of the line, 
these qualities. You say, in effect, 
“It’s Osborn.” 

If all Osborn drawings are whirl- 
winds—some are tornadoes of per- 
sonal protest. They tear off roofs and 
heads and let you see the drab 
furniture inside. The foolish dreams, 
little fears, and sterile rages—the 
foggy life of the synthetic, well- 
regulated citizen. And sometimes, 
when the storm has passed, you say, 
“Well, after all, it was a blessing in 
disguise.” For under the silly old 
garden bench that was swept away 
you discover something tender and 
delicate you didn’t know you had. 

These personal statements are the 
Osborns we like best. Commissioned 
by thoughts, feelings or things seen 
rather than by distant editors, they 
deal with such diverse matters as a 
quivering plane, the dignity of death, 
trees, or an artist’s face. Free from the 
commitments to the generalizing sur- 
face of style, each subject, like a 
character in a novel, finds its own 
language—its own life. The ap- 
proaches in manner and technique 
are as varied as the subject matter. 
Yet they share a mysterious quality. 
With or without the signature they 
are all unequivocally Osborn.  L. 
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School teacher off to school 
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The bass and Count Basie 


Herbert Matter 
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Greeter 




















Early Wisconsin 
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Matisse 
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The selector (sculpture, silks, culiures, everything every minute ) 
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Ike’s car arrives in San Francisco August 21 1956 





The tragic wise 
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They can’t do 
this to me 





You're quite right, Mac— unless yours is one of the cities or states where there 
has been some quiet tinkering with the guarantees you think you have under 
the Bill of Rights. Take 5 minutes to re-read this happy document. If you haven’t 
a copy handy, we'll be glad to send you one lavishly illustrated by R. Osborn. 
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Oz Freedgood isa young contemporary’ ape 
creator of the Oz Greeting.Card Company, a firm w 
has sky-rocketed since ite birth in'1950 to tts’t 
today as the largest, sl svccesfl of the audi 
greeting card companies. ae 
‘Doodling. up’: Christmas cards & the modern 
manner began as.a hobby with Freedgood who: | ed 
long felt that the greeting card world had not been = 
keeping pace with the progress of architecture, interior. 
decorating, advertising, furniture... . 
In the summer of 1948 Ox drew five Chi mas 
cron wok om a rer pedo % 
one nant anlaquaenee ts The city, eomaanees ap ie ‘ 
out a few dozen cards which he tested through neighbi 
hood stores. One store went out of business, anot rt 
moved away but in the other shops, his cards ¢ 
In 1949 the young artist added several pro 
designs to his modest line and had them commercially: 
printed, Some friends sold-a few in Cleveland and. 
in Rochester. Oz sent samples to his father who w a 
living in California and working as representati 
of an educational fowndation. His father promy tly, 
showed them to a few local stores, whose response w 
particularly quick and gratifying 
The Freedgood family conducted the prime be 
determined greeting card business—designing, bo ' 
mailing—from a corner of their bedroom; is, vifes 
took the cards to the Post Office in her ' 
Orders came, thicker and faster..A store: me 
opposite thé East 74th Street apartment, pry 
of one was hired to help with the clerical work. — 


C sie 


car ieee 

York and join him. ach waa toe uy 
shops tn the United States carrying their cards, ‘1 
Or Gretng Cord Company wat afte wade 

The. firet year, business more than quad 
every month, wy that bo tap tase te Leooo eo’ de 
the Seventy Fourth Street store, the Company 19 
‘bursting ott of the place.’ 

In January 1953 sales were fies limes: 
January 1952 figure. In January 1954, the.% ca 
was two-fold again. Now in 1956, gre 
Company newly moved into still quarters it 
51 shiny aie sales still increase he 
once having below a previous year. 

Where Oz himself, even as'late as 1953, wat 
ior on every card rom fret draftof desig to deta f 


> & 


considerab 

creation of an Oz card. (In fact,’ ‘the rangeof st 
uihin the ftamevworkof the original concent. of 
line. is quite broad.) 

How'd you ever do it’ ia a fre ge 
(Oz, His reply ts a scientt, 

amazed ‘Don't ask me!’ 
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If your cat has kittens, you’re liable to be con- 
gratulated with a greeting card. If you purchase an 
automobile, you may open the morning mail to a 
greeting card wishing you ‘good luck in your new 
car.’ If you’re invited to a barbecue... informed of 
a new baby .. . thanked for a gift, it will probably 
be with a greeting card. Chances are more and 
more that it will be a ‘studio’ type card. This is the 
popular designation given to a most revolutionary 
development in the staid greeting card industry. 

For years greeting cards lagged behind adver- 
tising, architecture, furniture in contemporary 
design. Until a very few years ago they were 
thought of almost exclusively as sacheted hearts- 
and-flowers designs with sixteen lines per card of 
drippingly sentimental verse. But shortly after 
World War II, several small firms of a more ‘arty’ 
and contemporary nature emerged, and by 1950 
there was a discernible contemporary trend. These 
became known as studio cards, and probably re- 
flected the general awakening of the American 
public to a need for more art in their every day 
living, already apparent in every other field. This 
was a major motivating force in my choosing to go 
into the greeting card field. 

To begin with, the studio card encompassed 
every type of thinking from surrealist through neo- 
victorian to abstract. Its approach to sex was much 
more open, sometimes shocking. The short, terse 
verse—the more natural, conversational wording of 
the message, often without any rhyme, disturbed 
the retailer who was accustomed to exactly the 
opposite. A new and more devilish type of ‘slam’ 
card, sometimes definitely neurotic (though never 
quite as cruel as the old comic valentines!), evolved. 
The studio card became slimmer and longer (creat- 
ing new problems of display). It was a brighter, 
gayer looking card, more varied in color, inspired 
more and more by current fashions. 

But most of all, the studio card had more 
intellectual appeal and was noticeably drawing a 
new group of buyers to the greeting card market: 
sophisticates, students, young moderns seeking to 
express themselves in the modern idiom. And so 
the average retailer, anxious to broaden his clien- 
tele, began giving and has kept giving more and 
more space to studio cards. 

In fact, the impact on the entire industry has 
become so great that even the major companies 
have been forced to re-evaluate their styling to up- 
grade quality, to modernize their cards. 

I personally greet this trend with far more 
delight than consternation. It proved the trend is 
our way—toward a fresher, more modern approach, 
toward fewer and fewer compromises with taste 
and design. It re-emphasizes to me that the pos- 
sibilities for experimentation are infinite; not only 
is there room for the smaller firm with a new 
approach—there’s a basic need for it. 

Some say that more greeting cards are being 
sent these days because people are ‘too lazy to 
write letters.’ I cannot go along with that notion, 
any more than I would with a notion that the 
telephone came into its own because people were 
too lazy to write. In instances where cards are 
bought chiefly as time-savers, it is rather (not un- 
like the telephone) to free the buyers for the many 
interesting things they can do today. Basically, 
just as the telephone has its own distinct function 
. .. 80 does the greeting card. It is a new dimension 
in communication. 

Why, specifically, are more and more greeting 
cards being bought today? People are buying more 
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greeting cards surely because this is an era of 
relative prosperity; it’s a luxury they want and 
can afford. (Many a secretary will indulge herself 
by wandering into a greeting card store during 
lunch hour to pick up a few ‘friendship’ cards, or 
just to see what strikes her fancy.) They’re buying 
more greeting cards because, despite ulcerous 
indications to the contrary, Americans are, I be- 
lieve, a basically friendly people and greeting cards 
provide an easy way (even an excuse!) to exchange 
pleasantries. They’re buying more cards because 
it’s a way to maintain contact with old friends and 
old ties. (More people are traveling, have been in 
service, are away at universities, etc.) Lots of people 
are buying them simply because it’s fun! (Many 
buy a ‘slam’ or humorous card as a joke to send 
along with a straight one on a birthday or other 
occasion .. . even Mother’s Day.) They’re buying 
more cards because there are more greeting card 
categories available to them embracing more and 
more occasions and situations. And, very definitely, 
I’d say, people are buying more greeting cards 
because they’re getting better greeting cards. 

The most interesting thing of all to me is the 
fact that the industry itself is so young. It’s hard to 
believe that the first all-greeting-card shop in New 
York opened as recently as 1938. (That’s the famous 
Fifth Avenue Card Shop.) Of course, there are 
those who might claim that the first greeting card 
was sent—or thrown—by a caveman. Others date 
it from a primitive woodcut New Year’s Card 
printed about the year 1450 in the Rhine Valley, 
Germany. Whatever the historical data, the current 
facts are indisputable: The industry is booming! 
Witness the figures: 

In 1939 retail greeting card sales totaled eighty 
million dollars. In 1947 sales totaled two hundred 
million dollars (three billion cards). In 1954 sales 
totaled four hundred million dollars (four billion 
cards). These are impressive figures. 

Impressive, too, is the challenge to the con- 
temporary designer. He must cope with reality by 
understanding marketing, regional tastes, seasonal 
requirements and the like. Within a matter of weeks 
after a card is released, reactions come pouring in 
from all over the country. From Florida our sales- 
man will write, “‘I need cards with snow motifs like 


a hole in the head .. .” Or from Boston, “‘Don’t 
you think that last card was a bit risqué...” From 
Nebraska, ‘“‘What does ‘pizza’ mean .. .” Sales 


figures are immediately apparent; we are kept 
continually informed. Therefore we are ‘practical’, 
striving all the while to create a product in good 
taste and a true reflection of the artistic ideals we 
hold basic. I feel art is born out of living within 
society, communicating through a medium that is 
understood by those you would communicate with. 
‘Does it sell’ is vital to us, but ‘is it good design’ 
(as we see it) is also a prime consideration. The 
two can be wonderfully compatible, I’ve found! 
Throughout the industry today the latest print- 
ing and finishing techniques are used including 
flocking, thermographing and die-cutting. We use 
all sorts of little jewels, plastics and feathers tipped 
on for three dimensional effects. I have never 
limited our designs to any single process of printing 
or rigid styling. We don’t avoid the use of glitter 
because it has tended to be used rather cheaply. 
We feel that any method or production used 
properly will produce an exciting graphic effect. 
That way we keep a fresh, original feeling in all we 
do. ... and we are doing ‘what comes naturally.’ 








SIMPLE AND DIRECT 


The spoon prints presented here employ a relief 
printing process which is in the fine tradition of 
early woodcuts. The basic principle is simple 
briefly stated it is that of the rubber stamp. Wood- 
cuts were the earliest means of producing a printed 
design or image which could be duplicated many 
times. They were used by the Chinese artisans in 
the Eighth century to illustrate Buddhists texts 
and were developed in Europe by Fifteenth century 
craftsmen to produce the likenesses of saints and 
other religious personages. Cut out on a flat block 
of wood and printed on paper, the resulting illus- 
trated sheets were offered to the populace from the 
steps of the cathedral or village church on special 
religious occasions. 


During the centuries which followed, countless 
artists in many countries found that the woodcut 
or relief print was an effective and direct form of 
visual communication. In a highly mechanized 
world where the average individual too often be- 
comes a mere spectator, Norman Gorbaty’s forth- 
coming book offers, through simple and easily 
available means, a rewarding and ingenious method 
of expression. Anyone who has access to a kitchen 
will find the necessary ingredients—beans, grains of 
rice, corrugated paper and string arranged or cut 
and pasted down on a sheet of cardboard will yield 
a design surface suitable for inking and printing. 

The following pages were originally produced as 
part of Mr. Gorbaty’s Master’s thesis at Yale’s 
School of Design. Printed with the back of a spoon 
as a “‘press’” they were achieved by a group of 
children under Gorbaty’s imaginative tutelage and 
open up new and delightful avenues of appreciation 
and achievement. 

Una E. Johnson 
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Left: Carboard Print of a Horse by boy aged 10. 
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Above: One of a series of 12 books each describing a print process. 








The child artist is neither a genius, nor are his 
works masterpieces of art. Though uninhibited in 
the use of line, color and form, child art, at best, 
remains childish. It is the result of the child seeing 
and responding to the world through child’s eyes and 
emotions, expressing vision in a context of child’s 
language. Though sometimes appearing to be mature 
in vision and concept, when compared with the 
works of the fully developed creative artist, it 
remains childish, crude and clumsy in organization, 
being mature only for a child. Children lack the 
ability to see and express through knowledge from a 
backlog of long experience. They are but children 
using a language of vision, with a limited 
vocabulary. 

The full development of visual vocabulary, the 
comprehension of abstract concepts and the use of 
metaphor, depend on maturation of the individual, 
upon intellectual analysis of experience, and upon 
experience in the use of the elements, or vocabulary, 
of the visual language. This vocabulary grows and 
becomes more meaningful as the developmental 
period of the individual continues. True creative art, 
at its highest level, be it that of the cave man or 
renaissance artist, is a result of a development of 
this visual language. Child art, then, is a crude 
imperfect product of a developing system of language, 
or of a developing individual, growing out of the 
various needs of that individual. By understanding 
the developmental aspects of the growing child we can 
better understand his art and his problems for self 
expression; only then can we guide him toward a 
wider development of the personality, and perhaps, 
toward the vision of the mature artist. 

Upon entering the world, the child immediately 
finds himself placed in a cultural environment that 
will shape his entire life. Growth becomes adaption 
and modification to this environment which tends to 
be similar for all children of a given culture. These 
cultural forces tend to make for similarity in the 
products of the society. Only through experience 
within the cultural framework, which will differ for 
every individual, and reaction to experience (a part 
of experience), will individuality be brought out. For 
example, Japanese paintings appear to be similar in 
character; because of the cultural framework from 
which they arise, careful observation will reveal that 
despite basic cultural similarities, there is great 
difference between the art products of different 
Japanese artists. We tend to attribute characteristics 
to people of different cultures which are a result of 
the cultural norm, which tends to make for 
similarity, but also it must be remembered that 
within a culture there is great difference between 
different individuals. It is this uniqueness, this 
development of the individual personality, with 
which we must concern ourselves; whether we create 
a society of automatons or of free thinkers, of self- 
satisfied stagnation or of true intellectual 
development. 


NORMAN GORBATY 
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On the following pages are a handful of prints made 
by children ranging in age from four and a half 
years to twelve. They are a partial result of a study 
made at the graphic department of the Design 
Center at Yale University, to evolve a series of 
teaching portfolios which would help the child to 
emphasize his individuality in his language of 
vision. The explorative nature of the child demands 
new challenges, new means of expression as the co- 
ordination of motor skills and intellect develops. 

Graphic processes are readily adapted and 
learned by the exploring mind of the developing 
child. They tend to satisfy the desire for new artistic 
experience through the variety of techniques in- 
volved in the processes. The child is forced into a 
clearer concept of what he is doing by the very 
nature of the graphic process, for in order to make a 
particular print, a series of interdependent tech- 
niques must be learned. Failure to master any of 
these—cutting, inking, printing, will show in the 
final product. Results are immediate so that every 
change on the surface of the ‘means of transference’, 
the block, will show in the trial proofs or working 
proofs, which are usually pulled as the work pro- 
ceeds, to see the results of a particular change or 
addition. The number of steps involved in making a 
print requires the child to order his methods of 
working, moving from one step to another until the 
picture is finished. Also, different print processes in- 
volve different concepts of working, differing from 
other more common ways of rendering such as with 
crayon, pencil or brush. Most important is the fact 
that in making prints one is immediately involved 
in the use of different materials—wood, linoleum, 
cardboard, wax, etc. This exposure to materials, 
teaches, and in many cases, forces the child to work 
in terms of the materials. Thus, what he does in 
wood he will not do with string and so on. The child 
learns a most important lesson, to work with truth 
to the materials and medium used. In many cases, 
the characteristics of the medium is so strong that 
it is difficult for the child to employ his backlog of 
stereotype stylizations for rendering form. The 
medium itself will change many of these ways of 
rendering, forcing the child into new explorations 
and experimentations, within the medium, in order 
to learn how best to achieve his desires. 

A variety of simple relief printing techniques for 
children were evolved. They include ‘“‘cut’’ relief 
prints—potato print, paraffin or wax cut, corru- 
gated cardboard cut, casein cut, mo-glu print, 
linocut and woodcut. Basically, they involve cut- 
ting material away from the surface of the block. 
The remaining relief surface will pick up ink and 
print black. The “glue-down”’ relief prints—bean or 
dot print, string print and the cardboard print: 
In this technique, that part of the surface which is 
to print is cemented to the surface of a flat board, 
standing in high relief to print black. 

The “‘cut paper’ print—a technique in which the 
paper is cut to the desired shape and is inked and 
printed without being attached to a block. Last, the 
“drip” print—here, that area which is to print, is 
dripped on to the surface of a smooth block in the 
form of thick lacquer. 
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Paper printing is a technique often employed by 
printmakers in making rough color separations be- 
fore the final blocks are cut. Simply, a piece of paper 
is cut to the shape of the intended picture. The 
simpler the shape the easier will it be to print. This 
“‘eut’’ paper is then placed on an inked slab, sticking 
to it because of the adhesive action of the ink. It is 
then rolled over carefully with an inked roller. It is 
then lifted off the slab by catching under the corners 
with a knife, and placed ink side up on a clean piece 
of paper. Another sheet is then placed on top of the 
inked surface and rubbed with a spoon from above. 

















The simplicity and directness of potato printing is 
evidenced in the resulting prints. The potato print, 
employing the most basic of graphic concepts, is 
perhaps, the easiest of the relief graphic processes 
for children to master. That part of the potato sur- 
face, which is not to print, is cut away. The remain- 
ing original surface areas stand up in high relief to 
pick up ink during inking and will print black. 
Those areas that have been cut away will not print. 
Needless to say, because the means of transference, 
the potato, is of vegetable matter the block will 
disintegrate in time. Though a crude printmaking 
technique, its results are strong and emphatic re- 
quiring a minimum of skill to attain. 
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The first jacket which Lustig did for a New Direc- € 


tiois Book—the one for the 1941 edition of Henry 
Miller’s Wisdom Of The Heart—was quite unlike 
anything then in vogue, but it scarcely hinted ‘at 


the éxtraordinary flowering which was to follow, . 
(It was rather stiff and severe—a non-representa- 


tional construction made from little pieces of type 
metal chosen from the cases in the experimental 
pristting shop he had set up in the hinter regions of a 
drugstore in Brentwood. A less fecund. talent might 
have been content to work that vein for years, but 


not Lustig. A few months later, I remember, he was, _ 
showing me how he made extraordinary forms by 


exposing raw film to different. kinds of light in a 
friend's darkroom, 














' ‘Whatever the medium, he could make it do new 
things, make it extend itself under the prodding of 


his imagination, What the true nature of that imag- : 


~ {nation was I never fully understood ‘until the last 
“year, when he had lost. his sight, and when; to.our 
‘amazement, he not only continued to work, direct- 
ing ‘the eyes and hands of jhis. wife and ‘assistants 
as if they were his own, but produced some of his 


Sach ace Bernyactoons USA, 


finest pieces, such as the final covet design for the _, dedicated his genius, to his ideal 
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THE BOOK JACKETS OF ALVIN LUSTIG | 


In the middle years, when crantapus wiles’ 
. from Lustig was'a new excitement because the Tange © 
of fresh invention seemed to have no limits, I hadte a 
supposed that, his gift was a purely. visual 
Or, watching ‘him ‘play with a cael wiry ona. drawing. ; y 
pad, I thought that he had some magic¢ in | 
his hands,’ Only at the end, when J knew that he | 
could not seé the forms evolving’on the paper, did I, 
realize that his creative instinct was akin to that he fe 
the poet or the composer, The forms: took. 
his mind, drawn’ from. a reservoir maning) 


inexhaustible as that of a Klee or a’ Pi 


Lustig’s solution of a book jacket a | 


seldom a literary solution. ee 


asa matter'of fact, writing came hard to him. His 
method was to read a text and get the feel, of th > 


author’s ereative drive, then to restate it'in his own 
graphic terms. Naturally these reformulations w 


‘y ‘most suecessful when there was an Pyesomed. inter~ 


est, but it was remarkable how far he’ 
alien ground. 5 
In, discussions. of values in art. the positiveness y 
of his ‘assertions occasionally 
that was only a mannerism—give him.a book and | 
he would submit himself to it fully and with humil-_ 
ity. Lhave heard people speak of the “Lustig Site 
but no one of them, has been able to tell me, ir 
words or five hundred, what it was. Because: 
time, with each new book, there was a.new oT 
The only repetitions were those imposed . aia pany d 
physical media. Oe 
I often wish that Lustig had chosen: to: ‘he: 
painter. It is*nad to think that so y. of his 
designs must live in-hiding on the si gh sare 
shelves, I would like to have his beautiful: MV 
crystal or his Nightwood abstraction on my ving 
room wall. But he}was compelled to work in 1@ | 
field he chose because he had had his. greats : 
of a new realm of art,.of @ wider sogial. out on 
which would bring it closer to each one | 
of us, out of the’ museums ‘into 
Offices, closer'to everything we use’ 


d. go on. J 


" not alone, of.course, in this; hie was, aids 
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continuing and growing movement, His dist 
lay in the intensity and the p Peat 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


LAYOUT by Raymond A. Ballinger. Published by 
Reinhold Publishing Corp., New York, 1956. 244 
pages, 834”’ x 11 5/8”. $12.50 


By Eugene M. Ettenberg 


Ask any art director or layout man to recommend 
a book on layout and in all probability you'll 
get a sad shake of the head. Try it sometime and 
see if I’m not right. ‘‘There just aren’t any,” they’ll 
tell you, “‘that are any good.” 

Reasons? Well, foremost, they will explain, this 
advertising business of ours is so capricious, fleet- 
ing, changing with the wind that virtually before a 
book is off the press the subject matter (that is, the 
illustrative material) is already dated. Secondly, 
should the author of a book on layout be brazen 
enough to offer a direction, pin down a trend or 
give a few basic rules, it would be treated with 
disdain by the top-flight layout men who spend 
their waking hours inventing new directions and 
propagating still newer trends. As for rules —‘‘Bah,”’ 
they say, “rules are stultifying and make for 
mediocrity.” 

Raymond A. Ballinger, long-time teacher and 
Director of the Department of Advertising Design 
at the Philadelphia Museum School of Art, has in 
his just issued book on layout weighed all these 
objections, bravely waded into the surf and come 
up triumphantly afloat. 

These Reinhold graphic arts books are all well 
planned and printed and have a brightness about 
them that makes them stand out from their neigh- 
bors in a bookstore window. The publisher obvi- 
ously believes and acts upon that oft-stated dictum 
that a book cover or jacket should be regarded as a 
package design. Inside the book, color is lavishly 
applied. Large areas of solid, bright colors, full page 
bleed halftones and generous areas of white space 
help the reader catch his visual breath. 

This book on layout has all of that--and more. 
Ballinger demonstrates what in his chapter on 
“Continuity” he calls ‘“‘Layout in Plural.’”’ The flow 
of the book is a fine study in pacing and sharp con- 
trasts, uninterrupted by a soft murmur of short text 
and informative captions. The book is filled with 
examples of current space ads, booklets, broadsides, 
magazine covers and the like, but Ballinger has not 
made the mistake of other authors in placing too 
much reliance and emphasis on these. Despite their 
number and size, they retire neatly into the tight 
little compartments into which the book is divided. 

The meat and potatoes of the book are chapters 
on layout structure, its symmetry and asymmetry; 
the breaking up of space; the size, shape and forms 
of layout; the tools of layout art; typography; the 
legible and experimental; some hard facts of pro- 
duction; a lively dictionary of terms—the jargon 


of the studio, printing office and advertising agency. 
For dessert there are bits on the busy page; the 
assets of too much; hard sell—it’s beautiful, but; 
touch of humor; gimmicks; two and one-half dimen- 
sions. 

The book opens with a fine exposition of what 
can be done with a single design element—in this 
case a triangle—showing its possibilities when 
stimulated by imagination, showing optical, tex- 
tural and value relationships. Wasting no time, 
Ballinger then brings the reader down to earth, 
pointing out how the Gebruder Fretz in Switzerland 
used this geometric form, how Lieberman used it 
for House and Garden and how he himself used it in 
a poster for the Philadelphia Savings Fund Society. 

The use of circles, squares and other simple 
forms follow, in everything from booklets to news- 
paper ads; to sell beer in Japan or Parker Pens in 
the United States. The work shown of art directors, 
art editors, artists and photographers is broad 
enough in scope to justify a boast that very few 
significant names have been omitted—not only of 
our own designers but also those of England, 
France, Italy, Denmark, Japan, Switzerland and 
Germany. 

Modestly buried in the heart of the book are 
eight layouts made by the author for The Container 
Corporation ‘‘Great Ideas of Western Man”’ series. 
There are also roughs by Milton Ackoff for Ronson 
Lighter and Samsonite; and one is allowed a look 
over the shoulder and further insight into the 
thinking of a seasoned layout man with Paul 
Darrow’s De Beers Diamond, Yardley Lavender, 
Avondale Fabrics and American Viscose layouts. 

Ballinger in this book has made many con- 
tributions to the teaching of layout, chief among 
them being that it is an inspirational book. By that 
I mean he successfully projects to the reader his 
enthusiasm for collecting ideas. He invites you to 
examine with him oddly shaped keys, seashells, 
old clocks and letters, drawings by Da Vinci, 19th 
century French calligraphy, lithographic trade 
cards, watermarks, the Nuremberg Chronicles of 
1490 and Pennsylvania Dutch Frakturs. He con- 
veys all the anticipation of discovery that one has 
walking along a beach the morning after a heavy 
storm, or along a little-traveled overgrown path in 
the woods, or pawing through miscellanea in a 
dusty antique or second-hand store or a dimly 
lit out-of-town book shop. These are what Ballinger 
calls ‘‘departures’’—-color, texture or line in a form 
made by nature or by man that titillates the crea- 
tiveness of a designer, focusing that excitement 
into a sharp, bright light that reveals an answer 
to his momentary design problem. 

As promised in the foreword, the subject of 
layout is treated as “‘not just a matter of technique 
and tools” . . . but ‘“‘an accumulation of training, 
inspiration, taste and experiment, which combine 
to solve the problem both aesthetically and prac- 
tically.”” It sets out to inspire, sharpen taste and 
offer experiment, which it does very well, along 
with leaving this reviewer, by the time he arrived 
at page 244, with an effortlessly acquired accumula- 
tion of terms, tools and techniques. 





BOOK REVIEWS (cont.) 


GRAPHIS ANNUAL 56/57 of International Ad- 
vertising Art. Walter Herdeg (Zurich) and Charles 
Rosner (London), Editors. One of a Series of Visual 
Communication Books from Hastings House, New 
York. 209 pages 914” x 12”, 789 illustrations, 89 
in full color. Fully Indexed, with Captions and 
Text in English, German and French. $12.50 


By Seymour Robins 


The 1956/1957 Graphis Annual is a handsome 
bible of the religion, totems and practices of adver- 
tising art for the past year. 

It’s two hundred-odd pages are well organized 
with superb reproductions, many in color, of sixteen 
classifications of graphic design and art ranging 
from advertisements and posters to television titles 
and commercials. 

This volume, representing selections by the edi- 
tors of some 800 out of more than 10,000 works 
submitted, shows what must have been a painstak- 
ingly careful and considered combing through and 
weighing for merit of the submissions. 

This inevitably puts the editors in the position 
of being critics, and it is this critical point of view, 
and its responsibilities, that this reviewer would 
like to review. 

As a generality, the works shown reflect a high 
professionalism, but an alarming lack of fresh, new 
creativeness or invention. This volume shows a 
tendency for ‘Success Story” art. One important 
exception would be the Polish Film Posters which as 
a group make an exciting and fresh statement. 

The hoped-for wonders of applied creative 
efforts from other lands and other traditions are 
conspicuously absent. This is either reflected by the 
nature of the work produced in the world today or 
by the sharply pointed point of view of the editors. 
It is probably a little of both. 

Practically all of the art shown in this book 
could have been done in any one country. The 
Japanese packaging, for example, is excellent but is 
excellent in terms of the contemporary American 
acceptance of graphic symbols and treatment. 

There seems to be only a handful of symbols and 
styles wrapped up in a determined and delineated 
criteria. This has the danger, of course, of becoming 
the exclusive club of applied art practitioners and 
their followers. The inhibiting qualities of such 
success story selection is as telling on the original 
inventors of these treatments as on their imitators. 

A fine example of that would be the dust jacket 
cover for the Annual itself. This cover design used a 
Hans Erni line figure drawing and linear motion 
design. There is no question about Mr. Erni’s great 
contribution to painting and design, but this draw- 
ing used in this manner has become so much of a 
cliché that it does not do justice to either Mr. Erni 
or the purposes of the Annual. 

This book will get a tremendous amount of use 
by artists, designers, art directors and students 
looking for ideas. The adherence in this volume to 
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this limited criteria of successful treatments can do 
much to channel the style of future work rather 
than open new avenues for creative exploration. 

The editors, in their introduction, talk about the 
importance of the human touch and the personal 
statement. These purposes and aspirations could 
better be served by the inclusion in this volume of 
works representing the less practiced and tried and 
true techniques. 


FIVE HUNDRED YEARS OF PRINTING. By 
S. H. Steinberg, with a foreword by Beatrice Warde. 
277 pages, 43,’’ x 7!,’’, plus 32 pages of illustra- 
tions. A Pelican Book, published by Penguin 
Books Ltd., England 1955. 85ce. 


By Alexander Nesbitt 


After reading this book twice I am still of the 
opinion that the unity and coherence of a really 
well-done historical work are lacking. Beatrice 
Warde, in her foreword, speaks of the “gist and 
promise’ of the book, which appeared first as a 
12,000-word article in the Monotype Recorder. 
This shorter work may have been compact and 
well-rounded; but the expansion of this gist is, for 
me, a promise unfulfilled. 

To begin, the title is quite misleading. One dis- 
covers that the book is almost entirely devoted to 
discussions of philology, orthography, the reading 
public, reading habits, censorship, literacy, educa- 
tion, public and private libraries, best sellers, steady 
sellers, newspaper and periodical circulation, and 
considerable bibliographical history. The author 
would seem to be an expert in this latter field. He 
is evidently a trained scholar and has packed the 
book with many interesting and amusing facts and 
figures. The actual aesthetic and technical develop- 
ment of printing and typography, however, is not 
his main concern. There is some brief handling of 
the technological advance that took place during 
the latter part of the nineteenth century. Scarcely 
mentioned is the immense field of job printing 
advertising printing if you will. 

The passages in which Mr. Steinberg discusses 
type are some of the weakest in the book. He says, 
for instance, that ‘“Schwabacher, although more 
rounded and open than Fraktur, is on the whole so 
little distinguished from Fraktur that it cannot 
actually be considered an independent second face.” 
This is a statement that would tend to make one 
skeptical of all further comment by the author on 
type design. Fortunately there is little of it. Plainly 
he does not understand major differences in letter 
design, not to mention minor details or nuance. 
Another aspect of the typographic discussion that 
displeases me is the series of little plugs for the 
English Monotype Corporation. In a book that is 
meant for international reading, that should be 
measured in its judgment, these little breaches of 
propriety are unjustifiable. Moreover, it is just a 
little hard to believe that “the Times New Roman 
has . . . become the most widely used of all type 
faces.” 

One could go on, picking at little passages and 








viewpoints; but this would give the idea that I do 
not at all like the book. The fact is, I do--whatever 
the shortcomings. There is a need for an inexpensive 
history of printing, something comprehensive and 
yet simple. It is too bad that this is not that book. 
But it is something like it; and is herewith recom- 
mended for those who want a taste of some of the 
little known facts about the cultural, economic, and 
political background of the history of printing over 
the past 500 years. There is a good index, a useful 
bibliography, and notes to the illustrations. Some- 
one else will have to do the concise and compre- 
hensive history of printing at some later date. 


ANTONELLO DA MESSINA. Text by Stefano 
Bottari. New York Graphic Society, 1955. 51 illus- 
trations with 39 in color. $18. 


By Leo Steinberg 


In producing the first volume of its projected 
series on ‘“The Great Masters of the Past,’”’ the New 
York Graphic Society has brilliantly avoided a 
temptation which few publishers resist: that of 
devoting their first volume of color plates to Van 
Gogh or El Greco, or some other master of tried 
market appeal. The Society’s inaugural venture is 
devoted to a painter on whom there is practically 
no literature in the English language —Antonello 
da Messina, the mysterious Sicilian whom the 
fabulist Vasari sent to Bruges to wrest the secret 
of oil painting from Van Eyck and bring it down to 
Italy; just like Prometheus stealing fire from heaven. 

The book contains 39 color plates, 12 black and 
white photographs, an 11l-page introduction by 
Stefano Bottari, and a brief bibliography. Typogra- 
phy and layout, both of Italian workmanship, have 
a controlled aristocratic splendor which goes well 
with these marvelous paintings. 

The plates are given in chronological sequence, 
so far as this is ascertainable. They open with a 
Madonna and Child—polished and hard as chased 
metal—which Bottari ascribes to the master’s 
Neapolitan period in the early 1450’s. (The picture, 
which its owner, the London National Gallery, does 
not list as an Antonello, is unfortunately reproduced 
in detail only.) This is followed by the work done at 
Milan, where Antonello fell under Flemish influence 
as transmitted to him by Petrus Christus, the heir 
apparent to the late Van Eyck. Into this group falls 
the London “‘St. Jerome in his Study,” a picture to 
breathe and inhale, so ample is it with good air and 
warm shimmering light. Most of the famous three- 
quarter portraits are reproduced—the so-called 
self-portrait in London, the Louvre “‘Condottiere,”’ 
the Youth at Berlin, the man in the Borghese 
Gallery at Rome, and the incredible old man with 
the bristling eyebrows at Turin. The sitters are 
unknown—and disconcertingly unknowable; for 
though their features are tracked down to the ut- 
most detail of harelip and beard shadow, they wear 
their unrelenting exteriors like defensive crusts. 
Having withstood the siege of observation, they 
outstare us with a calm superiority that derives 





only in part from the steady mockery of their gaze; 
it derives even more from the advantage they enjoy 
over the likes of us of being placed in settings of 
austere precision and monumental finality. 

These are of Flemish inspiration; as are the 
haunting, twilit little landscapes —said to be Sicilian 
memories—that first appear as timid casement 
views, then stretch away behind sweet melancholy 
crucifixions. Some of the landscape details in this 
book, like plates 34 and 36, are breathtaking 
revelations. 

At some point, probably during a trip to Rome, 
Antonello absorbed the influence of Piero della 
Francesca, so that, in his subsequent paintings, the 
Flemish light was drawn down upon forms of 
Italian grandeur and simplicity. And with his style 
matured, the artist settled finally in Venice (“for 
he was greatly addicted to women and pleasure, 
and had found the means of gratifying his tastes,” 
says Vasari by way of explaining the choice of 
domicile). There Antonello died, aged 49, a founding 
father of Venetian painting. How much a Giovanni 
Bellini could learn from the golden glow of such 
paintings as the San Cassiano Altarpiece and the 
London Crucifixion, is made abundantly clear in 
the fine plates of this book. 

It is the reviewer’s unpleasant duty to point 
out, however, that to the scholar the book is practi- 
cally worthless. The plates do not constitute a 
corpus of Antonello’s works, and the principle of 
inclusion and omission seems arbitrary. Very de- 
batable attributions are included, but well docu- 
mented works are left out. Omitted also are the 
author’s grounds for attributions in doubtful 
instances. In assigning the text to Bottari the 
Graphic Society has chosen the foremost Antonello 
scholar, under whose by-line three books on the 
artist have already appeared in Italian. But for the 
space they allowed him they might as well have had 
a breezier text by a good journalistic hand. The 
present introduction, with its earnest art historical 
tone, attempts too much for the layman and 
accomplished too little for the serious student. 
Very irritating also is the fact that textual mentions 
of pictures are not accompanied by references to 
plates, so that, if one wishes to follow the author’s 
argument, one must search the entire index of plates 
only to discover half the time that the work cited 
is not reproduced. For the price charged, the reader 
has every right to be spared such petty annoyances. 

One hates to feel like a schoolmaster, but some- 
one must tell the publishers that oversights of this 
nature, like grammatical errors (p.20 line 5), 
arithmetical errors (p.13 line 7), and typographical 
errors (p.22 line 3) inject a touch of meanness which 
should have no place in productions of professed 
quality. 


EpITOR’S NOTE: Notwithstanding Mr. Leo Steinberg’s 
scholarly criticism, we have found the ‘Antonello’ a 
real joy to possess. The plates are superb and bear 
hours of “‘looking.’’ We even feel we must take issue 
with him on the text—it was not too much for this 
“layman.” i Ae A, 
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Italy is the only place we know where 
a perfect stranger will walk up to you 
and ask you for a reading on your 
exposure meter. But while it is un- 
doubtedly the most photographed 
country in the world it has produced 
only a handful of creative profes- 
sional photographers. Enzo Sellerio, 
one of the exceptions, tells us of the 
people and moods of his native Sicily 
with understanding, honesty, and a 
fine graphic sense. 
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This crunchy bit of confusion of 
letterforms is from Tokyo’s Times. 
We don’t know what the article is 
about, but we had no trouble reading 
the name of our magazine and the 
artist’s signature. If we can’t make 
out the rest, we feel comforted by the 
fact that most readers of the Tokyo 
paper will be unable to read PRINT 
and Ben Shahn. We are glad to be 
able to reveal to them now that that 
is what those three words mean. 


Although it is machine made, this 
electrophoretic pattern of serum 
protein has most of the characteristics 
of writing. It conveys information 
with semantic exactitude. It has the 
elegant beauty of Arabic script. 
Fortunately, it cannot, as yet, con- 
vey ideas. 
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Rita Lawrence, with taste, intel- 
ligence, and good sense, has gathered 
around her ‘Architectural Pottery”’ 
some of the best potters and design- 
ers of the west coast. In the recent 
catalog, designed by Follis the collec- 
tion reads like a precise alphabet. 


Edward Bedno designs the graphic 
material for Greenwald and Katzin, 
Chicago builders and developers who 
are largely responsible for most of 
Chicago’s Mies buildings. This letter- 
head, as do the folders, brochures, 
booklets, reflect the crisp spirit of the 
architecture. 
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Within the narrow circle of Bauhaus 
orthodoxy Swiss artist Max Bill has 
been able to express his inventiveness 
by shifting from painting to sculp- 
ture, from architecture to industrial 
design, from industrial design to 
typography. Mar Bill by Tomas 
Maldonado (Museum Books, New 
York) presented in a handsome square 
format records the amazing range 
of his work. 

Max Bill has kept the early “‘tschi- 
chold”’ ideology alive. His posters, 
catalogs, books, and folders are exam- 
ples of classical functionalism, lower 
case caps and all. 
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From such diverse sources as a loa! 
of bread and a magazine come thes 
decorative borders which exploit the 
symmetry of type. The line of T’si 
from the wrapping of Thomas’ breai, 
the others, from the editorial pages! 
the Ladies’ Home Journal, inget: 
ously frame and identify small fe: 
tures throughout the magazine. 
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There is evidence that the con- 
temporary ghost towns of our archi- 
tectural magazines, those abandoned 
glass towers, split level residences, 
public buildings and plants may be 
opened to the public one of these 
days. Already one sees a child in a 
playroom now and then, or a woman 
in a kitchen. How not to make these 
scenes look like advertising illustra- 
tions is a major challenge. For a 
while we expect the new inhabitants 
to be out of focus, grainy, trailing the 
vapors of motion. Notre-Dame-Du- 
Haut au Ronchamp a new French 
book distributed in the United States 
by Wittenborn & Co. (see Top 
Drawer) leads the way with photo- 
graphs of Le Corbusier’s Ronchamp 
chapel, which for the first time give 
us the scale and mood of the building 
by showing the people of Ronchamp 
gathered in prayer. 





Robert Brownjohn and Ivan Cher- 
mayeff is the new art directing team 
of Craft Horizons. From the Japan- 
Finland-Italy issue, their first, comes 
the strong and handsome trademark- 
like title. To the engaging illustration 
for a subscription advertisement in 
the same issue we are tempted to add 
our own signature. 
















MOVIE REVIEW 


I suppose the life story of many an artist would 
make material for a motion picture, but for stark 
brutality, pathos, color, and sheer dramatic in- 
tensity that of Vincent van Gogh reaches the peak, 
or the depths, as you prefer. 

It is seldom that a major Hollywood movie 
maker turns his hand at fashioning what we have 
come to term an “art film.’’ In this sense, John 
Houseman’s “‘Lust for Life” is both an “‘art film” 
and at the same time a “‘film about art.” 

Using the Irving Stone fictionalized biography 
of Vincent van Gogh’s life as the foundation for 
his picture, Houseman has carefully constructed a 
thing of rare visual beauty and added the artist’s 
own words (from his letters to his brother) to make 
a truly satisfying two hours in the theatre. 

Private collectors, museums, and art dealers 
everywhere have been generous in lending their 
pictures and drawings for use by Houseman in 
recreating the various stages in the erratic genius’s 
career. The paintings have been photographed in 
color with a skill and care that, if it is possible, 
enhances their beauty. The large Cinemascope 
screen would at first hardly seem the place to view 
“The Zouave,” ‘‘Les Alyscamps’” and ‘The 
Tarascon Coaches.” 

But excitingly, all or nearly all of van Gogh’s 
work is seen--and wonder of wonders, in a most 
natural way. There is no propping a picture up and 
shooting it as a “museum piece.” Each painting, 
each drawing, slips into its place as a fragment of 
the life of the great painter. For the very serious, 
close-ups show the masterful brush work and use of 
color in all their splendor. 

Almost as exciting as seeing the pictures is 
hearing the letters written by Vincent to his dealer- 
brother, Theo. These are beautifully spoken and the 
richness of expression and beauty of phrase almost 
equals the painter’s visual work. Norman Corwin, 
who wrote the script, has succeeded through the 
letters in revealing the painter’s probing of his own 
soul to try and understand the frenzy to create; the 
searching that took him from a religious fanatic 
in the grimness of Belgium’s Borinage to the searing 
yellows of Arles. And finally to madness and death. 

Finally, one word of warning about the adver- 
tising on “Lust for Life.’”” The New York campaign 
has more than pointed up Hollywood’s approach to 
“hard selling.’’ Obviously, doubtful of the picture’s 
ultimate success, the distributors decided to really 
make up for what they suspected would be lack of 
box office by showing an artist trying to tear the 
clothes from a probably not too unwilling model. 
As this scene does not occur in the film they prob- 
ably figured that selling ‘lust’? would be more 
profitable than trying to inform the public through 
a truthful advertising campaign. 

If and when the picture opens in your city, do 
not be misled by this kind of advertising. The 
picture is well worth anyone’s time and stands on 
its own merits. LAA. 
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